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ABSTRACT 

A synthesis of research on teaching composition and 
on effective schooling, this report reviewed 36 documents to present 
findings on: writing as a process; instructional practices; 
instructional modes; and teacher training. As the major general 
finding from the research the report identifies, higher student 
achievement when the teaching approach emphasizes writing as a 
process (involving stages of prewriting, drafting, revising, editing, 
and publication) rather than writing as a product. The report reviews 
research on the effectiveness of practices used in teaching writing, 
involving grammar instruction, sentence combining, providing a 
language-rich environment, teacher and peer evaluation, frequency ana 
amount of writing, sequenced writing, models, writing across the 
curriculxun, and word processing. Three instructional modes were 
discussed in the report along with their effectiveness: the 
presentational mode; the natural process mode; and the environmental 
mode. !n general, the composition research reviewed in the report 
corroborates the general effective schooling research; what works in 
a general way also works in this specific curricular area. 
Thirty-nine annotated references conclude the report. (SR) 
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Introduction 

Educators and their constituents have differ- 
ing opinions as to what constitutes the 'T^asic 
skills." Nearly everyone, however, would cite 
the "three Rs"— Reading, (w)Riting and 
*Rithmetic — which have traditionally been re- 
garded as the core of the educational program 
at all levels of instruction. The focus of the 
present report is the writing part of that core. 

Given the broad general agreement about the 
importance of learning to write, it is disturb- 
ing to discover that "most researchers and 
educators agree that, with rare exceptions, 
students do not and cannot write well" (Ami- 
ran 1982, p. 3). In preparation for a report 
sponsored by the American Association of 
School Administrators, Neill (1982) conducted 
a survey of 425 school districts and found that 
90 percent of the resnondents considered 
student writing to be a problem — either a 
serious problem (40 percent) or a minor prob- 
lem (50 percent). Neill also quoted a late 
1970s report stating that the reasons given by 
some corporations for leaving urban environ- 
ments is that they couldn't find people for 
clerical jobs who are minimally competent in 
basic skills, including writing. 

Unfortunately, writing is an area character- 
ized by considerable divergence between re- 
search and practice. Smith (1982) notes that 
"much is known about which practices in 
teaching the writing process are effective, 
[but] several of these findings are in conflict 
with widespread practices in the scho'^ls" 



(p. 3). For example, staff of the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills reported in 1984 that "while most au- 
thorities of writing agree that children learn 
to write by writing, [there is] a distressing 
lack of classroom time devoted to extended pe- 
riods of writing" (p. 1). 

Still, writing remains a critical area of the 
school curriculum and an important part of 
students' lives after school. In addition to the 
insistence of many employers that employees 
possess well-developed communication 
skills — including writing skills — a variety of 
other purposes are served by writing and 
developing writing capability. Graves (1978) 
identified several ways that writing is impor- 
tant in our lives: 

• As a contribution to the development of a 
person, no matter what that person's 

background and talents Writing is a 

highly complex act that demands the 
analysis and synthesis of many levels of 
thinking. 

• Writing develops initiative. In reading, 
everything is provided. In writing, the 
learner must s unruly c-'c— 'thirgi ths right 
relationship between sounds and letters, 
the order of the letters and their form on 
the page, the topic, information, questions, 
answers, order. 

• Writing develops courage. At no point is 
the learner more vulnerable than in 
writing. 
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• Writing, more than any other subject, can 
lead to personal brpjikth roughs in Ipam- 
ing. 

• Writing can contribute to reading from the 
first day of school. Writing, some say, is 
active, whereas reading is passive. 

• Writing contributes strongly to reading 
comprehension as childrerx grow older. 
The ability to revise writing for greater 
power and economy is one of the higher 
forms 0^ reading, (p. 5-6) 

Ways to help students achieve chese goals are 
discussed in a later section on composition 
research. To set a context for presenting this 
information, the next section discusses the 
research base concerning effective schooling in 
general. 

The Effective Schooling 
Research 

The effective schooling research base has 
grown immensely in the past two decades. 
During this time, a great many researchers 
have looked at the factors which distinguish 
schools; and classrooms, with high achieving, 
appropriately behaving students from those in 
which student achievement, behavior and 
affect are less positive. 

While the effective schooling research has 
contributed greatly to our knowledge about 
effective instructional, managerial and envi- 
ronmental elements, it is limited in that most 
of its findings pertain to students in general 
and instruction in general. It remains impor- 

^ tanfc ti) ask wh^^th^r these general findinsrs 
pertain to particular kinds of students (e.g., a 
given age/grade level or special needs popula- 

♦ tion) and to specific areas of the curriculum. 

In 1984, the School Improvement Program 
(then called the Goal Based Education Pro- 
gram) of the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory published a synthesis of the 
research on effective schooling practices. This 
document presents, in list form, a distillation 
of the findings presented in nearly 300 re- 
search documents. Organized into sections on 
classroom, school and district characteristics 
and practices, this synthesis offers a wealth of 



information on approaches for improving 
student learning and behavior. 

In the Classroom Characteristics and Prac- 
tices section of the synthesis, over 50 major 
assertions are made (and supported) concern- 
ing instructional and behavior management 
techniques at the classroom level. These are 
organized into 12 clusters having to do with 
such areas as expectations for student learn- 
ing, monitoring student progress, and group- 
ing students for instruction. 

Looking at the effective schooling research, as 
outlined in the 1984 synthesis, and the 
research on composition reveals a high degree 
of congruence. Those familiar with the 
general effective schooling research v/ill find 
nothing jarring or contradictory in the re- 
search base on effective practices in composi- 
tion instruction. As the findings from the 
research on composition are discussed, refer- 
ences will be made to the ways these are 
corroborated by the research on effective 
schooling. 

The Research on Written 
Composition 

Thirty-si>: research documents were reviewed 
in preparation for this report. Sixteen v/ore 
review/synthesis documents, fifteen were 
reports of experimental stadies. two reported 
results of both a revievr and a 5tud>, one was 2 
program evaluation document, and t-vo 
reported on the same review effort Nine of 
the documents concerned elementary stu- 
dents, another nine reported on research with 
secondary students, twelve had to do with the 
K-12 range, and two looked at the entire K- 
postsecondary span. 

The outcome area of concern in 26 of the 
reports was writing achievement, either in 
general or as indicated by measures of syntac- 
tic maturity, fluency, various writing 
subskills, degree of change or degree of 
retention of skills over time. Seven reports 
presented findings on the affective outcomes 
of various approaches to instruc tion. These 
reported on student attitudes toward writing, 
self-esteem, motivation, and extent of coopera- 
tion and collaboration with others. Four 
studies looked at the effects of treatments on 
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reading comprehension as well as writing 
achievement. 



Writing as a Process 

The major general finding from the research 
on teaching writing is that student achieve- 
ment is higher when the teaching approach 
emphasizes writing as a process rather than 
writing as a product (Parson 1985; 
Holdzkom, et al. 1982; Hillocks 1984, 1986; 
Wesdorp 1983; Amiran 1982; Keech and 
Thomas 1979; ERIC Clearinghouse 1984). As 
Parson (1985) points out, in the traditional 
product-oriented approach, form and correct- 
ness are the major concerns. The teacher 
provides drill work on specific skills, makes 
many of the major writing decisions for the 
students (topic, form, length, etc.) and serves 
as the sole audience/judge. Learning involves 
following iTiles, conforming to formulae, and 
achieving technical mastery of formal conven- 
tions and modes. Students work alone on 
their writing assignments, and while trying to 
figure out what they want to say, are re- 
minded of such technical matters as using 
topic sentences and avoiding writing sentence 
fragments and run-ons. 

Insofar as possible, the student in the product- 
oriented writing class tries to get it right the 
first time, because the paper turned in will be 
the only version. The teacher painstakingly 
marks all the mechanical errors in red ink and 
writes notes in r.hc margins about the logic 
and cly.rity of the essa). Because the student 
v/ili be do'Wi.^ nothing further with the piece, 
he/she often pays little attention to the 
teachei'^s con ments. As Parson notes, under 
these conditions, ihere isn't m.ich of a sense of 
ownership or investment m the writing. 

Virtually all the various subparts of the 
traditional approach have been shown to be 
ineffective in producing capable writers. 
Parson identifies several reasons for the 
failure of this approach: 

♦ It emphasizes form and mechanics before, 
and often at the expense of, ideas and 
meaning. 

• It focuses on the product rather than the 
process. 



♦ It seriously neglects the earliest stages of 
the writing process. 

♦ It offers too ir ny artificial contexts for 
writing. 

♦ It isolates mechanical skills from the 
context of writing. 

♦ Rather than being an outgrowth of re- 
search and experimentation, the tradi- 
tional approach is based on sheer histori- 
cal momentum of outmoded theoretical as- 
sumptions, (p. 9) 

From the experience of classroom teachers 
and from the research conducted during the 
past 15 years, there has emerged a process- 
oriented approach to teaching writing. Rec- 
ognizing that writing is a complex, recursive, 
dynamic, nonlinear process, experts in the 
field of composition have developed and tested 
instructional methods more in keeping with 
the true nature of the act of writing. Looked 
at this way, it becomes obvious that the 
process has a number of distinct stages 
(Parson 1985; Holdzkom, et al. 1982; Hillocks 
1984, 1986; Wesdorp 1983; Applebee 1981). 
These include: 

Prewriting. The writer gathers information 
and plays with ideas during the prewriting 
stage. Prewriting activities may include 
drawing, talking, thinking, reading, listening 
to tapes and records, discussion, role playing, 
interviews, problem-solving and decision- 
making activities, conducting library research, 
and so on. Research shows that students who 
are encouraged to enga^je in an array of 
prewriting experiences evidence greater 
writing achievement that those enjoined to 
"get to work" on their writing without this 
kind of preparation (Holdzkom 1982; Glat- 
thorn 1981; Wesdorp 1983; Parson 1985). 

Drafting. The writer develops his/her topic 
on paper (or a computer screen) during the 
drafting stage. Beginning may be painful and 
difficult, producing false starts and frustration 
in the writer. In the process-oriented ap- 
proach, the focus in on content, not the me- 
chanics of writing. 

Revising, During this stage, the writer 
makes whatever changes he/she feels are nec- 
essary. Revision may involve additions and 
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deletions; changes in syntax, sentence struc- 
ture, and organization; and in some cases, 
starting over completely. According to Glat- 
thorn (1981), Wesdorp (1983) and other 
researchers, the revision stage is most produc- 
tive of superior final products if it includes 
input from teachers or fellow students. 

Editing. Polishing of the draft takes place in 
the editing stage. The writer gives attention 
to mechanics such as spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and handwriting, and may also 
make minor lexical and syntactic changes. 

Publication. Publication refers to the deliv- 
ery of the writing to its intended audience. 
Sommers and Collins (1984), Smith (1982), 
Glatthorn a981), Wesdorp (1983) and other 
investigators have found that student motiva- 
tion and achievement are enhanced when 
student work is "published" for a larger 
audience than the teacher. Classmates, other 
students, parents and community members 
are among the potential audiences for stu- 
dents' written work. 



Instructional Practices 

In addition to investigating the overall process 
approach to writing and finding it superior to 
the traditional product-oriented method, re- 
searchers have b\so set up studies to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of discrete practices 
used in teaching writing. 

Grammar Instruction* "Perhaps the most 
widely ignored research finding is that the 
teaching of formal grammar, if divorced from 
the process of writing, has little or no effect on 
the writing ability of students" (Smith 1982). 
The ineffectiveness of teaching grammar in 
isolation from students' actual writing efforts 
is extremely well-documented. Amiran (1982), 
Bivens (1974), Glatthorn (1981), Hillocks 
(1984, 1986), Holbrook (1983), Holdzkom 
(1982), and Neill (1982) all report this finding. 
So do many other investigators who looked at 
the relative merits of traditional grammar 
instruction and other approaches, e.g., sen- 
tence combining. Moreover, Sealey (1987A) 
offers evidence that the traditional emphasis 
on grammar actually slows students' develop- 
ment as writers, because the insistence on 
"cosmetic correctness" inhibits them and 
reduces their willingness t*) experiment and 
invent. 
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On the other hand, Holbrook (1983), Smith 
(1982), Sealey (1987A) and others have shown 
that grammar instruction which relates 
directly to students' writing can enhance 
wnting achievement. "We . . need ... to 
make a distinction between teaching writing, 
and teaching grammar and mechanics .... 
Research tells us that grammar instruction in 
response to students' needs is effective in 
improving writing. Grammar in sti action that 
is concrete, relevant to the students' own 
writing, and focused on the process of writing 
develops mature writers" (Sealey, 1987A, 
p. 2). 

Sentence Combining. Of all the techniques 
used by teachers to foster the development of 
writing skills, the one receiving the most 
support in the research is that of sentence 
combining. Sentence combining instruction 
involves teaching students ways to embed one 
sentence or idea into another sentence to 
create sentences which are more varied and 
interesting, while at the same time learning a 
variety of syntactic patterns. "The underlying 
notion of sentence combining is that fluent 
writers use longer, more complex sentences 
than do less fluent writers. Through a series 
of guided exercises, students are shown how 
several short sentences may be combined into 
longer ones" (Holdzkom 1982, p. 64). 

In experimental studies, Bivens (1974), Bruno 
(1981), Combs (1976), Evans, et al. (1986), 
Keech and Thomas (1979), McAfee (1981) and 
O'Hare (1973) found sentence combining 
practice superior to traditional grammar in- 
struction at both the elementary and secon- 
dary levels. Some researchers, such as Evans, 
et al., offer evidence that younger and lower- 
ability students benefit even more than other 
students from sentence combining exercises. 

Sentence combining is a good example of 
teaching the principles of grammar in a mean- 
ingful way, using students' own writing as the 
material with which to practice developing 
skills. 

The school effectiveness literature emphasizes 
the importance of teachers' relating current 
lessons to previous ones and of reminding 
them of key concepts or skills previously 
covered (Goal Based Education Program 
1^84). Sentence combining instruction, with 
its emphasis upon building more sophisticated 
sentence structures from structures previ- 
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ously learned, exemplifies this general prin- 
ciple. 

Providing a Language-Rich 
Environment. Iloldzkom, et al. (1982), 
Keech and Thomas (1979) and other research- 
ers and reviewers have identified the provi- 
sion of a language-rich environment as a 
producer of positive outcomes in v/riting 
achievement. In addition to the prewriting 
activities cited above, researchers have found 
the following to to be conducive to enhancing 
writing motivation and skill: 

• Using a letter box to increase student- 
teacher communication 

• Journals, free writing, stream-of-con- 
sciousness writing 

• Writing poetry, compiling lists, free 
association writing 

• Genre schemes and special formats, e.g., 
journalistic forms and conventions 

• Audio-visual stimulation, such as films, 
drama, photography, sculpture and 
dancing (Keech and Thomas 1979). 

In general, practice of any of the language arts 
has been found to enhance facility in the 
others. Reading and writing skills are closely 
related, and researchers have found that 
increased reading experiences also enhance 
writing skill development (Bruno 1981; 
Stotskyl983). 

Teacher and Peer Evaluation. In tradi- 
tional product-oriented writing instruction, 
teacher evaluation is limited to the teacher 
providing written commentary on the stu- 
dents' final product. Research conducted/ 
reviewed by Sommers and Collins (1984), 
Smith (1982), Glatthom (1981) and Wesdorp 
(1983) indicates that this approach is ineffec- 
tive in producing writing skill gains. Students 
often disregard the corrections and sugges- 
tions on their returned drafts, and even if they 
do try to learn from these, they are often 
confused by vagueness and even contradic- 
tions in teacher comments. Hancock (1983) 
gives the example of a paper on which the 
teacher indicates the need for some punctua- 
tion changes in a paragraph, then in the 
margin indicates that the paragraph is unnec- 
essary and should be deleted. This, notes 
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Hancock, leaves the student to wonder if he/ 
she is suposed to make the corrections before 
deleting the paragraph. HancocK suggests — 
and research supports — having students 
prepare more than one draft. Teachers (or 
other reviewers) should note content and or- 
ganizational flaws on an early draft and 
lexical and mechanical errors on a later one. 
With young children, attention to spelling and 
mechanics should be de-emphasiz d in favor 
of focusing on children's communicative intent 
and providing plenty of opportunity for prac- 
tice. 

Language arts teachers are frequently over- 
whelmed by the sheer volume of paperwork 
involved in evaluating student compositions. 
And when research suggests, as it does, that 
students write more and prepare multiple 
drafts of each paper, teachers can under- 
standably develop an.^iety about the increased 
workload. Fortunately, recent research has 
demonstrated that peer evaluation/tutor- 
ing/editing can be just as effective as teacher 
evaluation of students' works in progress in 
leading to high quality final products (Amiran 
1982; Beach 1979; ERIC Clearinghouse 1984; 
Sealey 1987B; Karegianes, et al. 1980). Peer 
editing, according to Sealey, allows students 
to practice learning to apply the mechanics 
and technical aspects of language. Sealey 
cites additional research on the benefits expe- 
rienced by students wh«. learn to evaluate one 
another's writing. Thest include: 

• Learning new ideas, vocabulary, strate- 
gies of organization and style, and new 
attitudes in tone and voice 

• Writing better, because they internalize 
the criteria/standards they apply to other's 
writing 

• Relating more immediately to peer models 
than to professional readings and having a 
live audience, which helps them assume a 
reader's perspective as they write (p. 2). 

These findings corroborate some general 
findings from the effective schooling research, 
which has repeatedly indicated the impor- 
tance of students receiving feedback and cor- 
rectives on their work early in and throughout 
the learning process; and peer input serves 
this purpose very effecLively. In addition, peer 
tutoring/criticism helps fulfill the effective 
schooling principle of using routing assess- 
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ment procedures tc check student progress. 
When such procedures are used, "students 
hear results quickly; reports to students are 
simple and clear to help them correct errors" 
(Goal Based Education 1984, p. 4). 

Peer editing puts students into a cooperative 
mode, thereby fostering collaboration, self- 
esteem, new friendships and other benefits of 
cooperative learning approaches (Sealey 
1987B; ERIC Clearinghouse 1984; Dickinson 
1986). 

Frequency and Amount of Writing. While 
it is clear that students require practice to be- 
come capable writers, Glatthom (1981) and a 
number of other researchers point out that 
merely spending more time writing, or writing 
a greater number of papers does no*; in itself, 
increase writing skill. However, when the ap- 
proach to writing instruction emphasizes 
process, and when the instructional tech- 
niques used are those shown to be effective, 
increases in amounts of writing time and 
practice have been shown to improve achieve- 
ment (ERIC Clearinghouse 1984; Finnemore, 
et al. 1980; Donohue 1985; Glatthom 1981). 
In effective instructional settings, says the 
Goal Based Education Program's 1984 synthe- 
sis report, "students have plenty of opportu- 
nity for guided and independent practice with 
new concepts and skills" (p. 4). The research 
on composition underscores the importance of 
providing this opportunity. 

Sequenced Writing. Writing achievement 
can be enhanced when young writers are 
allowed and encouraged to use their personal 
experiences as the basis of their writing 
(Amiram 1982; ERIC Clearinghouse 1984; 
Wesdorp 1983). Other researchers corrobo- 
rate this finding, adding that studen t writing 
skills improve when instruction follows a 
sequence from personal and concrete to 
impersonal and abstract (Neill 1982), or as 
expressed in the 1984 report of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communica- 
tion Skills, from personal to analytical and 
from thesis to logical argument. 

Models. It is common practice in language 
arts classes to provide students with models of 
good writing for analysis (e.g., how a given 
writer uses the technique of comparison and 
contrast) and to "get a feeF for good writing. 
Research supports the use of this practice, 
particularly when it is used in combination 
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with other proven instructional approaches 
(Finnemore 1980; Keech and Thomas 1979; 
Hillocks 1984, 1986; Smith 1982; Stotsky 
1983; Neill 1982). 

Writing Across the Curriculum. "In effec- 
tive writing programs, writing is viewed as an 
integral part of all subjects. Such schoolwide 
emphasis is desirable because students will 
improve their understanding of the disciplines 
which emphasize writing, their writing will 
improve with opportunity for guided practice 
in several classrooms, students will grasp the 
importance of writing outside the English 
classroom, and effective schoolwide emphasis 
fosters interdepartmental cooperation" (ERIC 
Clearinghouse 1984). Providing language-rich 
environments in classrooms in all curricular 
areas has been shown to foster writing skill 
development, and some successful writing 
programs have included schoolwide inservice 
sessions to enable teachers to develop such 
environments (Neill 1982; Smith 1982). 

Word Processing. The introduction of 
microcomputers into the writing curriculum 
has generated the same kinds of enthusiasm, 
resistance, controversy, and mixed results as 
has the use of microcomputers in other cur- 
ricular areas. Proponents allege that the 
flexibility and amenability to change which 
characterize word processing programs are 
highly compatible with the process approach 
to writing. These and other arguments in 
favor of using microcomputers are very 
appealing and, indeed, research indicates that 
certain applications of microcomputers in 
writing instruction are related to increased 
student achievement. In their 1984 review, 
Sommers and Collins found that using micro- 
computers was effective when (1) used in 
conjunction with good teaching techniques 
which included conferences and interim 
evaluations and (2) used holistically (for explo- 
ration, reshaping, etc.) rather than using soft- 
ware which concentrated exclusively on 
subskills or isolates them prematurely. 
"Microcomputers are counter-productive when 
used in a theoretical vacuum" (p. 7). 

Rodriguez and Rodriguez (1986) concur with 
this view, and they further point out that 
when students begin using word processing, 
many are frustrated in the short term. Gener- 
ally, however, students grow to like the 
microcomputer when they gain facility in 
using it. Their review also included findings 
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that microccmputer use leads to (1) greater 
student willingness to prewrite and levise^ 
(2) greater pride in their work, (3) greater 
willingness to experiment with words and 
formats and (4) greater attention to teacher 
and peer comments. 

Virtually all the r?search in this area indi- 
cates that writing with microcomputers has a 
positive effect on student attitudes. This 
echoes research fiwdings on the use of com- 
puter assisted instruction in other curricuiar 
areas and appears responsible for at least part 
of the beneficial effects of microcomputer use 
on student achievement. In addition to the 
positive effects on student attitudes toward 
writing, Dicki nson (1986) found that using 
microcomputers to teach writing increased the 
amount of peer cooperation and collaboration 
in classrooms. 



Instructional Modes 

In 1984 George Hillocks, Jr. of the University 
of Chicago published the results of a meta- 
analysis of virtually all available studies on 
written composition conducted between 1963 
and 1982. The description of the procedures 
and outc( mes of the meta-analysis fills an 
entire boi)k and will not be detailed here. 
However, one element worth noting is that, in 
addition to citing discrete instructional 
practices and their relative effect sizes. 
Hillocks gives attention to the more inclusive 
matter of "instructional modes" and the effects 
of their use on writing achievement. Hillocks 
describes instructional mode as "the role 
assumed by the classroom teacher, the kinds 
and order of activities present, and the speci- 
fity and clarity of objectives and learning 
tasks" (Hillocks 1986, p. 113). He identifies 
three major instructional modes found in 
classrooms — the presentational, natural 
process, and environmental modes. 

The presentational mode of writing instruc- 
tion is characterized by (1) relatively clear and 
specific objectives; (2) lecture and teacher-led 
discussion dealing with concepts to be learned 
and applied; (3) the study of models and other 
materials which explain and illustrate the 
concept; (4) specific assignments or exercises 
which generally involve initiating a pattern or 
following rules that have been discussed 
previously and (5) feedback, primarily from 



teachers, to students about their writing. The 
presentational mode is the most widespread 
approach to writing instruction used by 
teachers and the least effective of the three 
Hillocks identified and studied. 

The natural process mode is characterized 
by (1) general objectives (e.g., to increase 
fluency and skill in writing); (2) free writing 
about whatever interests the students; (3) 
writing for audiences of peers; (4) generally 
positive feedback from peers; (5) opportunities 
to revise writing and (6) high levels of interac- 
tion among students. Hillocks' meta-analysis 
found this mode to be 50 peicent more effec- 
tive than the presentational mode. 

In the environmental mode, instruction is 
characterized by (1) clear and specific objec- 
tives; (2) materials and problems selected to 
engage students witl: each other in specific 
processes important to some particu« aspect 
of writing and (3) activities, such as small- 
group, problem-centered discussions, condu- 
cive to high levels of peer interaction concern- 
ing specific tasks. "In contrast to the natural 
process mode, the concrete tasks of the envi- 
ronmental mode make objectives operationally 
clear by engaging students in their pursuit 
through structured tasks" (p. 122). An ex- 
ample of such a task would be to write about 
one of thirty seashells so that the reader 
would be able to pick out the seashell written 
about. 

The environmental mode was found to be over 
four times more effective than the traditional 
presentational mode and three times more 
effective that the natural process mode. This 
mode is also congruent with several major 
findings emerging from the effective schooling 
research. For example, both emphasize the 
importance of clearly delineated objectives. 
Both call for guided and mdependent practice 
with new skills and concepts. Both emphasize 
giving students practice tasks which truly 
match and illustrate the lesson or concept 
taught. And both underscore the importance 
of using small group structures for specific 
activities. 



Teacher Training 

Given what is known about effective instruc- 
tional practices for teaching students to write. 
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it is reasonable to ask what research says 
about training teachers to implement these 
practices. That is, what does research say 
about the relationship between teacher 
training in these practices and student out- 
comes? 

A great many experimental studies and 
program evaluations have been conducted 
concerning the staff development approach 
originally known as the Bay Area Writing 
Project (Neill 1982; Goldberg 1983). To 
shorten a long and very interesting story, this 
project began at the University of California 
at Berkeley in 1973. It involved bringing 
together the best writing teachers in the Bay 
Area schools to teach and learn from one 
another through a summer institute program. 
The success of the project occasioned the 
spread of the model throughout California (the 
California Writing Project) and across the 
United States (National Writing Project). 
Today, variations of the model can be found 
operating in every state. 

Basically, the model involves teachers in 
intensive summer institute programs which 
immerse them in action ties which reflect 
writing as a process. They participate in daily 
writing activities and sharing/critiquing 
sessions. This is accompanied by numerous 
individual conferences with their ins .ructor. 
At the beginning of the school year, they begin 
implementation of a similar program in their 
classrooms which includes teachers participat- 
ing in daily writing activities with their 
students (Neill 1982). As the year progresses, 
teachers participate in ongoing, voluntary 
staff development programs which include the 
following elements: (1) theory and research 
findings regarding effective composition in- 
struction; (2) a focus on practical applications 
of theory and research; (3) attention to specific 
skill development; (4) time and opportunity to 
build writing and teaching skills; (5) opportu- 
nities to observe in other teachers' classrooms 
and (6) the involvement and support of admin- 
istrators. 



As the number of National Writing Project 
sites and similar programs continues to grow, 
research results continue to indicate that this 
approach to teacher training does, in fact, 
result in students becoming more capable 
writers (Alloway 1979; ERIC Clearinghouse 
1984; Neill 1982). Indeed, the approach has 
produced such positive outcomes that, as 
Goldberg (1983) wri^^is, "the National Writing 
Project is arguably the most successful in- 
service effort in the history of teacher educa- 
tion" (p. 10). 

While it is not necessary for staff development 
programs to follow or adapt the National 
Writing Project model in order to be effective, 
research does indicate that the writing-as-a- 
process approach and ongoing skill-building 
sessions are essential components of effective 
inservice programs. 



Conclusion 

When looking at the research on composition 
together with the effective schooling research, 
the following points can be made: 

1. The composition research corroborates the 
general effective schooling research; what 
works in a general way also works in this 
specific curricular area. Some effective 
schcoling researca findings are, of course, 
more relevant than others to the process 
of teaching writing. 

2. There are no instances of out-and-out 
contradiction between the effective schcol- 
ing research and the research on teaching 
writing. 

3. Those effective schooling research findings 
H^hich are most relevant to composition in- 
struction are those which emphasize the 
impoHance of: 

• Clarity of objectives 

• Continuity and sequencing of instruc- 
tion 



This structure is congruent wth the effective 
schooling research, which states that in 
effective schools, "staff development opportu- 
nities are provided; emphasis is on skill 
building; content addresses key instructional 
issues and priorities. Inservice activities are 
related to and build on each other" (Goal 
Based Education Program 1984, p. 10). 



• Opportunities for guided and inde- 
pendent practice (homework) 

• Alignment of practice activities with 
concepts studied 
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• Frequent monitoring of student 
learning 

• Providing feedback and correctives 
while student work is in progress 

• Small group learning for some class- 
room activities 

• Strong instructional leadership 

• Staff development which is geared to 
skill building an d key instructional 
issues. 

As research nndings become more available to 
practitioners, an opportunity is created for the 
gap between research and practice to be 
closed. This would be extremely beneficial to 
the nation's students for many personal, 
academic and vocational reasons. Perhaps the 
most important of these reasons is that cited 
by writing authority Donald Graves: "In 
writing, kids find themselves.". 
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